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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study is to understand how 
parental attitudeai. affect the detalopaent of children ^at risk for 
psychosocial retardation. The investigation eaploya aeasures o£ 
aaternal attitudes toward self, toward parenting, tcward the child, a 
aeaaure o£ the quality of the hose environaent, and aeasures of , 
clii4drea«s self-concept, school achieteaent, and intelligence. The 
aaaple vas coaposed of 2B high-ris1c and 31 low- risk kindergarten and 
firat-grn^de children and their aothera. The high-risk group included 
only blaci^ children and the low-risk group was predcainately white. A 
preliainary issue was the coapariaon of high-risk, and low-risk 
chil dren and their aothers on each of the aeaaures enjaoye^. Of 
turtfiiFlnterest were the relationahips betweei) aateroal attitudes 
and child aelf-concept. No significant differences between this 
self-concept of low-risk and c£ high-risk children ne re found. There 
were significant differences between the self-e'ateea scores and 
perceptions of low- and high-risk aothers, however. The high-risk 
aother^peroei^Yes her child t^ be acre iapulaife and less sociable 
than does the low- risk aother. This finding ia consistent with 
previous COB parisons of dis^idvantaged and aiddle-claaa parental 
se^lf- percept ion. Figures showing how aaternai attitudes relate to 
children's ielf-concept, intelligence, and school achieve sent are 
preaented, first for coabined groups and then for the high-risk group 
only. (Author/RH) 
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^Abs^trJact 

A ^(eneial for school achievement, .Intelligence,, and self -concept 

-WB ileTTV^r-t-foira^ cWss-8^^ of kindergarten and first-grade 

children and applied to the longitudinal .study of a sample of 28 children 

* . > ^ 

Judged at birth to be at-risk for school failure. The general model linked 

inat/ernal perception of herself and of the child positively to child achieve- 

-/ 

nient and intelligence. In the high-risk model, the risk mother's perception 
of herself and of the child were related pos-i^ively and-^ignlf icantly to 
the quality of the home"; and tp the child's intelligence. These two- 
modfc^ls, ,as well as comparisons between high-risk and low^^lsk populations, 
are discussed. - - , 
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Maternal Attitudes and Child Development 
In Hlgh--rlyk families ^* 
Lawrence S. Newman and Craig T- Ramey 



' " TrTtrodu cilon 

The Influences of a mother's attitudes on the self-^concept , Intelligence, 
and ,s<:hool achievtlment of her young child are of particular Interest to the 
stii^ly of psychosocial retardation. Research concerning such Influences has 
considered three issues. First, does the self "-coiK!ept of the child who is 
at high risk for psychosocial retardation differ from the self-'Concept of the • 
low-risk child? Second, how do the mother's attitudes toward herself, her ^ 
child, and her role as a mothet affect the child's self-concept? Third, do 
these maternal attitudes affect the Intelligence and school achievement of 
low- and of high-risk children? This research is addressed to these questions, 
and reports the result^of a study carried Out to begin answering them. 
The Self-Concept of High-Risk and of Lov-Risk Childre n 

A major coiicern in the study of psychosocial retardation has been the 
comparison of the self-concept of the child who is at high risk for retardation 
with the self-concept of the low-risk child. Against the backdrop of 
established differences in IQ performance, this inquiry emanates in' part 
from an "ignorance in^ bliss". orlentat-ionT 'Despite the fact that the high- 
tlsk childAias a lower IQ, does he have a positive self-concept? Or, Is he 
happy? Uikortunately, sCudies comparing the self-concept across socio-economic 
groupings have yielded no conclusive findings. Researchers . have found that ' 
the 'self-concept of the dlsadvantagfed child" ds lower than,^ no diffekntr fr6m^»*® 
as well as higher than^^' the self -concjfept of t*he jniddle'-class child. 
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The^coiiluaion is due partlnlly to the inability of the preschooler to 
explore feqllngH about thti selt^ and to express these feelings verbally. 

* 

Thoro aro'alBO conceptual *llf f Icult lea . When, the disadvantaged child 
is found to- have a lower self-concept than the middle-class child » the argu- 
..„4U*nt .i>«.ltt*e -t-o- -the d+satltranragfe^^Qrenl- ' s " feel" ing8"o f infer lor i ty bu t when 
findings indicate that the disadvantaged child has a higher self-concept than 
the middle-class chlld^^ the disadvantaged parent Is seen to expect less • 
of the child and to insulate the child from middle-class standards. This 
confusion emphasizes the need to better understand the self-perceptions of 
the disadvantaged parent'i'* 

Lhg_S^A.fjjP:grcej3^ and Lo w-Risk P^yen*;? ^ 

A parent's self-perception Is likely to affect attitudes toward child- 
rearing as well as perceptions of the child. In an Investigation of mlddle- 

.- . .. . 

class mothers^ Medinnus and Curtis found a strorffe positive correlation 
between each of two independlent assessments of maternal self-aqceptance and 
a moiisure of maternal acceptance of her child. A study by Ramey and Campbell''^^ 
has reported that attitudes toward chlldrearing relate to 

attitudes about self In low-risk and In high-risk mothers. Risk status of 
children for mild mental retardaflon was determined by a psychosocial index 
^^eported by Ramey and Smith .^^ tn the Ramey and Campbell research^ the 

Parental Attitudes Research Instrument and the Rotter Internal-External measure 
of locus-of-control were administered to both types of mothers. The high- 
risk mothers perceived fhemselves as belhg much less in control of envirdnmental 
reinforcement than did tie low-risk mothers.' As parents, the high-risk mothers 
described themselves as more authoritarian, less democratic, and less hostile 
and rejecting than did the low-risk mothers. * 
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.Ther« l8 an Intuitive an well as a theoretlcuU^''" linkage among parental 
attitudes and child 8el f -concept.. The Medinnus and Curtis^^ study of 
mlddle-claHS mothers Implied, but did not demonstrate, that maternal 
acceptance of her child and child self-cQncept are related. In research with 



disadvantaged populations, Tocco and Bridges^® reported positive correlations * 
between each of two measures of maternal sfclf -concept and a measure of 
child self-concept. A comprehensive understanding of how parental attitudes, 
toward self, parenting, and the child relate to the child's self-concept, 
in low-risk and in high-risk populations, is clearly needed. 
.Pajeivta_LAt^VblM^, ^^^^^ IntelllRence . and School- Achievement 

A furtlier consideration is how parental attitudes influence the- child's 

cognitive development^ Although models of .family patterns typically address 

' 1 4 ' 
this relationship^ few empirical prospective longitudinal studies have 

been conducted.. A study by Engel and Keane'' illustrates the lnfluen(?e 

'Which maternal attitudes may have on a child's intelligence. In their 

study a group of 44 black males were followed from birth to 66 months, with 

assessment of intellectual development at 14, "18, 22, and 66 months; Mothers 

were rated for "psychological mindedness," the extent to which one perceives 

others to have psychological, as welTas physical, needs. The mothers' 

psychological mindedness when the boys were 14 months was found to predldt the boys* 

intellectual development, as measured by the Bayley Mental Scale, at 

1 .... . .. 

22 months (r -^46, £ <.001) and at 66 months, as measured by the WPPSI 

^ « 

(l " '^8, £ <.05). These findings suggest that intervention ^almed at • 
raising a mother's psycho logicaj. mindedness may ip- turn positively influence 
her child's intelligence. 
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Ti^*^ H/o^^\n t Study 

the purpose of tills Invcistlgat Lon Is underataml how jparental at titudes 
affect the development of children at risk for pHychosocial' retardation* The 
invest tgat Ion employs measures of maternal attitudes toward self, toward 
parentinKi an3 toward the child^ a measure of the quality of the Jiome 



environment t and measures of children's self-concept^ school achievement and 
intelligence. A group of children defined at birth to be hijgh-risk for 
psychosocial retardation comprise the high-risk population, and ar> age-matched 
^ group randomly ehpaen from the general population comprise the lov-risk group* 
A preliminary issue is the comjJarisbn of high-risk and low-risk children 
and mi^thers on each of th« measures employed. Of further interest are the 
relationships between maternal attitud.es and child self-concept. Fin^^lly,, 
models to^ understand how maternal attitudes relate ^to' children self --concept , 
Intelligence, and scho51 acMeVerheht are presented, first^ 
and high-risk populations combined and then for the high-risk group only. 

Method 

Subj ec ts . ' • - 

The sample was composed of 28 high-risk and 31 low-rlsk^indergarten and ■ 
first-grade children and their mothers. Subjects in the high^sk group^were 
chosen .at birth according to scores on a High-Risk Ind^.^^ Components of 
the Index included income below $5000/year , . low levels of .formal maternal 
and pate^rnal education, work at unskilled jojjs, and low maternal IQ, among ' 
others. The families varied In their degree of risk a6 represented by varying 
scores on the Hlgh-Risk Index. Following identification at birth, subjects 

In the high-risk group weVe Involved in a longitudinal intervention research 

13 " • 

program. Subjects in the low-risk group were ran^mly Selected from t\L 

same kindergarten and first grade clafrarooros as the high-risk subjects! , 

Low-risk eubjects-were^tnvolved in. the research program for one year only. 
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As ahtmn In Table 1» tho high-rlftk parents wer^? Adminlntored the 



Insert Table I about here . ^ 
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Parental Attitudes Research Instrument when the child was 18 months old. 
At about months, the high-risk homes were evaluate*^: according to 
\ Caldwell, Heider, and Kaplan's^ Home Observation for the Measurement 

of the EnviroiYnent scale. 

1 • . ■ 

The hlgh4rl8k group Included only black children, whose mean Full Scale 

Score on the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scales of^jvtelllgence (WPFSt) 

at 60 months was 91.00, and whose 60 month Peabody Individual Achievement 

Te3b^^(PlAT) Tota^ Achievement mean score was 100. lA^ The low-risk group 

included mostly white ehildren, with a 60 month WPPSl Full Scale mean score 

of 116.55, and a 60 month PIAT mean score of 126.97, 

w ■ 

Proce dure 

The study employs a set of instruments for t|ie assessment of maternal 
attitudes^ toward self, toward parenting, and toward the child> as well as of 
thtk^uality of the home environment, and of the child's self-concept, 
intelligence, and school achievement. To assess maternal attitudes toward 
parenting in the high-risk group, 'the Parentkl Attitudes Research Instrument 
was administered to each mother when her infant was 18 months old. At about 

54 months, the quality of the environment oi the high-risk home was 

I < * 

measured with Caldwell, Heider, and Kaplan's Hom^ Observation for the 

" " ■<• . 

'Measurement Jf the Environment scale. At 60 months, school achievement was 



assessed with the PIAT, and Intell^ence was measured with* the WPPSI for botlf 
" low- and highjrisk children. PIAT tests Wre adminlateredl' to only 16 low- 
risk children; WPPSI tests were adminlsterecr to oyily 11. low^rlsk childilen. 

-ikk: . ■ ,. . ■ ' ■ .: * . - . . , 
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I" ^P^lngle home visit when the c\illd was about 66 months old, low- 
ami high-risk mothers were asked to complete two attitude scales while 
the child, was a^hnli^ istered a self -corttepL test. Mothers were asked to 

, V 

*^^{^li^t f^- Bu«ir -and P luinl h * H^TeSIp eTaST^^ oTsgT 
Itemy related to parental perception of the child. The Scale yields four 
8C.oreu» one each for parental perception of the child's emotionality, 



ImpulsiVTty, soeliibillty , and ac<tiVity level. Low scores on the emotionality 

an^ impulslvity scales > and high scores on the activity level and 

sociability scales indicate positive parental perception of the child, 
♦ • . 6 

Mothers were also asked to complete Coopersmith*s Self --Esteem Inventory, 
a 25*itom scale which measures a parentis self -evaluat ion. To each item 
(e.g., I have a low-opinion of myself) the respondent may indicate "like me" 
or "not like me," T^e Inventory yields a single score, ranging from 0 to 25 » 
with higher scores indicating mo^ positive self-esteem. 

The child's self-concept was assessed with Clcirelli's^ 40--item 

Purdue Self-Concept Scale, This Sca^e consists of forced-choice ' picture 

\ 

situations, for each of which the child is asked to identify with a child 
in- one or the other picture^* In one item, for example, the child is asked 
to decide if he or she is "just like" a child <fho has many friends or a 
child who has only a few friends^ The Scale yields a single score, ranging 
f rom 0 to 40, with higher, Scores indicating more positive self-concept. 

Results 

" f 
The mean scores and' standard deviations for each of the measures for 

th| high-risk and the low-risk populations are shown in Table 2^ Because a 



Insert Table ^ about here 
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few subJectH did not reapond to some que»tion«. thore are small differences 
. In the -degrees of freedom ^mong the mtasurea. . . ' 

There were no significant dlffere_na^ in the scores of the high-risk 
and the low-risk chUdren ' the ^rdue 'Self ^^^^^^^^ 
however, f^lgnlf leant ^differences on the Self-Esteem Inventory, with high-risk 
mothers scoring significantly lower than low-risk mothers (t(55). - 2.7b, £ <.01) 
Furthermore, mothers of h'lgh-ri/k children perceived their children differently 
than did mothers of low-risk children. High-risk children were ^ated '* • 
significantly higher ^on the Impulslvity Scale of the Temperament Scalps^ 
(t(^6) ' /..lO. £ <.001) and .significantly lower„on the Sociahtlity Scale 
(t_(53) - 2.86. i) <.01^ than were low-risk children'. ' ^ - ^ L 

The data from the Purdue Sel^oncept Scale, the Temperament Scales, ^ J.., 
and the Self-^Esteeni Inventory were related to contemporaneous data *bout 
these low- and high-risk children. A correlational matrix of these measures ' 
along wlth^the child's 60 month WPPSI and PIAT l^eVformance is given in. / • 
Table 3 for the two groups combined. .Measures on the Self-EstAem Invento^ry ' - 
correlate positively and significantly with the Sociability Scale of the 



Insert Table 3 about here ♦ 
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Temperament Scales (£ - .29. £ <.05), with the child's Full Scale WPPSI 
(r - ,47, £ <.005). and with the PIAT periorroance (r » .34, p <.05) . The . 
Sociability Scale correlates positively with th6 child's Full Scale WPPSI 
<£ r '-35, £ V.05) and with the PIAT (r - ,49, ^ <.0Ob>. Furthermoi*:; C.h/ 
,l«pul8lvlty Scale correUtes negatively with\the Fui^r^Sei^d'Tijl^PSI ' 
(r --.47. £ <.05) artd the P.IAff (r - -..53, £ ^. 005)-, ;'Finany> th« EmptionaUty 
Scale, correlates negatively with the chlld.^6, schobl achievement (r --^^aji^. i. <.(>5). 
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Tht^ chlld'fa acfl-e On the Purdue Self-Concept Scale: does «ot correlat 
I - . . • . . ♦ 

Kl^nlf Icait ly w^lth any of t he otht»r measures. " - . . 

\ ' ■ . ' 

The m^ix in Tabl« 4 presents the correlations for the. longitudinal 

-84^-^-4^...t.ho h>sWt^k ehildrefJ only-^^Thtr S e lf --EHtgCTi Inventory correlat 



es 



^ 4 

J*. 
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. pu.sJtlvely.wlth the Suciabillty Scale (r - ,42, £<.(55), with the Home ' 
^ ^ Observation for the Me.Asiirenient o^\he Envlroiiment (jr « .41, £.<-.05). The 
Sociability Scare correlates positively with tHe child's Full Scale WPPSI 
(X" -^0. £<- .05) and with the PIAT .47, £^.05). The Pui'du^ Self- 

Concept Scale does not correlate significantly with any of. the other measures 

♦Discussion ' 

^ , RegardlG!5S of the jnofeher's attitudes toward herself, toward her child, ' ' 

,and toward J>arcnti,ig, the self-concept of these young children tended to be 
. positive. There are no significant' differences' between the self-concept of 
■ . - low-risk and of high^-risk children. Both groups , of children tended to hold / . 
^ positive; ofiihions 6f themselves. The approximately normal distribution of . 
- scopes- within each population Indicates that the high scores on the Purdue " 

Sel/"Concept Scale are not artlfactual.* ^ 

Thec^ are significant differences between the ^per<:ept lops of low- and 
of high-risk mothers, however/ The high-risk mother has .less positive perceptions ■ 
of herself and of her child than does the lowrlsirmot^'er. The high-risk 

'■' '■ ' * ' • N . \ 

• . mother perceives Ijer child to be more . Impulsive and less sociable thaw does 

•\ it the low-rl8k mother, this finding Is consistent with previous ^co^^^^^^ 
■ of disadvantaged and middle-class parental self -perceptions. ""^^ ' 

, • • , " x \" • ^ • ' s ■■ 
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A plausible path aiHplayliiK those relatliVshLps between mother and 
child characteristics Jor the combined low-nnd high-risk populations is " 
shown in Figure 1. In this model, the mother's perceptioh ot herself and 
of her child are associatt^i. How a mother^ feels about herself Is thus 
related to how she feels about her child. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



tlaternal attitud^^«pcpfr^|J^owever , to have little Influence on th^ 

s4l f -concept -of, iandevgarten and first-grade children. Regardless of how 

» . i. • ■ ... 

mqther^ perceived themselves or even of how mothers perceived the child, 

the child terfded to have ^positive self -concept / How a mother perceives' 
herself and her child is linked to how her cKitd performs in school, 
however. This general model establishes a tj[hrWhv between maternal " 
•Attitudes and child outcome is operative in a ^^tooeconomically diverse 
popTjlation. 

Figure 2 Illustrates the relationships among mother, home^ and child 
characteristics for the high-risk population only. In this mod?! maternal 
attitudes toward self,, towajrd parenting^ and toward her child are Inter- \ 
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related; high-risk mothei*8 who h^jve high self-esteem tenii-^cr have positive ■ 
attitudes Xowqrd child-rearming as w^sll as poa^tlve percfepblons of the child's 
soclabipty^ Seme maternal attitudes are also related -airesctly to child * 
outcome. Maternal perception of the child sdciabili^y is related -to the 
dit^rd*"? Intelligence and /School achievement. Maternal 8elf-percept.lon is ^ ^ 
linked to the child's verbal iateJLligence. , ■ ' ', 

4 Some of these relationships may bj^. media ted l^y the quality of . the home 
etivironment. For example, tfie high-risk mother's attitudes toward herself 
' and toward parentina inf^ruence how she organizes the home*; this organization 
is then related to the child's intelligence. Finally^ -taaternkl attitudes 
aftd. the quality of the home are related to child intelligei!ice%ut not. ' 
at least for theSe high-risk kindergarteners. an*6 f Irst-gradera.^. to the child 
self -concept. Hlgh-rlgk mothers" Vith positive attitudes toward self and 
childreal-irig tend to/>av6 children of higher intelifgence. 

' To define th^e causal relationships -among these maternal attitudinal 

; '. ■ ' ' ■ , -.1-'- , 

land child outcome characteristics, experimental analysfes 'ar^ required. \ 
However, these" bindings seem to have one apparently important implication 

eanly J-'nt erven t ion programs aimed at psychoso^ally disadvantaged children. 

* , ■ ' ■ • ' ■ 

The' implication , is that it niay.be effective to iTnVolve the.jiother in earl.y 
, childhood' intervention programs*.. One goal of such" involveli^'nt might be to' 
provide the mother with a means for understandl^ng better, and perhaps 

tmprovingt her attitudes toward herself Arid W child. The more positive" 

• ■.' ' , '■ ■ , A ■ 

attitudes yill. likely be reflected in the mot-hcJT* s ^arrangement of the home 
and her treatment of the child.. A supportive prrf«ram for high-risk mothers 
Is thus seen possibly t$ benefit :^>>€ mother well.^ as t^vechild^ How^jver^ 
until further ►empirical Ijnves^igation is directed toward validating this 
Pathway it shotild be re^ardeid as dugge^sted ratherpbhan demonstratsfed. 
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Figure Captions 

Figure 1. General Model: Path 'Analysis for Low-Risk and 
Hlgh-Rlftk Groups. Combined. 

Figiirf! 2. Itlgh-Rlsk Model: ^ath Analysis for Hlgh--Rlsk 
Group Only, 
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